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This report presents key findings from a review of data 
focusing on child care arrangements among people who have left welfare. Most 
states have conducted studies of former welfare recipients using 
administrative data, surveys of welfare leavers, or a combination of the two. 
Data from these surveys indicate that most people who have left welfare are 
working, and typically in jobs with wages below the poverty line. Less than 
50 percent of welfare leavers who are working receive child care subsidies, 
even though a significant number of families who leave welfare need the 
assistance. About 40 percent of responding families do not know of the 
availability of child care subsidies. Most welfare leavers report relying on 
friends or relatives for child care arrangements, while those who do use the 
subsidies tend to rely on child care centers. Lack of child care is 
constantly identified as one reason for non -employment among welfare leavers, 
but it is typically not the most common reason. An appendix presents a 
description of the reviewed studies of families who have left welfare. (SM) 
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Executive Summary 

In light of significant welfare caseload declines since the passage of the Personal Responsibility 
and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act (PRWORA) of 1996, many questions have been 
raised about the circumstances of families and children no longer receiving Temporary 
Assistance to Needy Families (TANF) cash assistance. In response to these questions, a number 
of states have initiated what have come to be known as “leaver” studies, examining the situations 
of families whose welfare cases have been closed. Initial study results found that a majority of 
survey respondents who had left welfare were now working, typically for more than thirty hours 
a week, and typically in jobs with wages below the poverty line. A number of the leaver studies 
also seek information concerning the child care arrangements or use of child care subsidies by 
families leaving welfare. This paper describes key findings from a review of data relevant to 
child care gathered through surveys of families who have left welfare. 

The Studies and Child Care: Importance and Limitations 

Most states have conducted or are planning to conduct a study of former recipients of welfare 
using administrative data, surveys, or a combination of these methods. These studies represent an 
important early source of information on how respondents are faring once they leave cash 
assistance, especially since the majority of administrative data being collected and analyzed by 
the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services is not available at this point. In studying 
child care usage and patterns, surveys are particularly important data gathering tools, since data 
from the subsidized care system does not provide information about the care arrangements of 
those families not receiving subsidized care. 

Caution must be advised in generalizing survey-based leaver study findings to the full population 
of families who have left welfare, however. Many of the state studies present serious 
methodological issues, including very low numbers of those surveyed choosing to respond, small 
sample sizes, and confusing or inconsistent language used in survey questions. Of particular 
concern are studies with low response rates, since they do not provide information about the 
circumstances of the non-responding population. In addition, wide variation in how different 
states asked child care questions, what types of questions states chose to include, and the 
populations states chose to ask make it difficult to ensure comparability of data across states. 

Leaver Study Findings 

Despite their limitations, the leaver studies provide early information on a number of issues 
concerning child care for families who have left welfare. 

• Most survey respondents who have left welfare and are working are not receiving 
childcare subsidies. In all of the states with data on this topic, less than 50% of the 
responding families that have left welfare and are now working are receiving child care 
assistance. In most of the study sites, utilization is 30% or less. Not all families need child 
care assistance, and one would not expect utilization to approach 100%, but these figures 
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suggest that a significant number of families that could benefit from child care assistance 
after leaving welfare are not receiving that assistance. 

• Lack of awareness of the child care subsidy system seems a likely contributing factor to 
limited uptake among responding welfare leaver families. In the few studies that included 
a question on awareness, 40% or more of the families who responded indicated that they 
were unaware of the availability of child care subsidies. However, this is clearly not the only 
reason for limited uptake, and there is a need to better understand why utilization is not 
higher. 

• Overall, most welfare leaver families who responded to the reviewed surveys report 
that they rely on friends or relatives for child care arrangements. In contrast, those 
who are using subsidies are more likely to report that they rely on child care centers. 

More research is needed to better understand these patterns. For example, do these different 
patterns occur because families with subsidies have more choices, or because families who 
prefer informal care arrangements simply select not to pursue child care subsidies? 

• Lack of child care was consistently identified as one reason for non-employment among 
welfare leavers who responded to surveys, but typically it was not the most common 
reason. One state’s study suggests that problems with child care arrangements may affect 
not only parents’ employment status, but also their work absences, hours worked, and their 
choice of job. 

Implications for Policy and Future Research 

The leavers studies raise a set of important questions that need closer examination by state 
policymakers and researchers. It is difficult to draw national conclusions from a limited number 
of studies that rarely ask the same questions in the same ways. Nevertheless, there is reason to 
believe that significant numbers of additional families could benefit from child care assistance, 
and that an opportunity to link those families with a benefit that could support both employment 
and child well-being is not being fully utilized. 

While this report draws from findings of leavers studies concerning child care, other recent 
studies have found evidence of declines in Medicaid receipt and food stamp utilization after 
families leave welfare. Thus, some of the concerns identified here may relate to broader issues 
about how to ensure that families leaving welfare due to employment can effectively access the 
supports for working families that are intended to be available to them. States wishing to ensure 
that families leaving welfare are aware of and able to access available subsidies need to: 

• Determine the magnitude of the problem by gathering data about subsidy uptake; 

• Evaluate its processes for informing current recipients and exiters about the availability of 
subsidies; 

• Examine its processes for ensuring that families with employment income are identified at 
the point of welfare exit; 
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• Use procedures such as leavers surveys, focus groups and interviews to determine whether 
current administrative procedures or eligibility rules are inadvertently depressing subsidy 
usage. 

Researchers interested in examining more thoroughly some of the questions raised by this review 
ought to consider: 

• Increasing survey population representation, sample size, and response rates through such 
methods as: multiple means of and attempts to contact the sample through telephone, mail, 
and in-person interviews; incentives to encourage participation; multi-lingual interviewers; 
and follow up with the post office and telephone company to track forwarding information 
for members of the sample who have moved; 

• Ensuring that both state TANF and child care administrators are involved in designing survey 
questions about child care; 

• Developing follow-up questions to better understand the circumstances of respondents who 
say that they do not need child care assistance; 

• Clarifying questions on care arrangements by developing surveys that either expressly seek 
information for care arrangements for all children below a particular age, or only ask for 
information for a particular child, e.g., youngest child in the family; that identify the age of 
the child receiving care; and that make clear whether the survey is asking for data on all care 
ever used or only on care provided on an ongoing basis for employment; 

• Gathering information on families’ out-of-pocket costs of child care per individual child so 
that the data may be analyzed according to whether families are receiving subsidies or not; 

• Designing studies to examine potential differences in the child care experiences of different 
populations, e.g. subsidized vs. non-subsidized, rural vs. urban, racial or ethnic differences, 
families with infants and toddlers, preschool age children, and school age children; 

• Investigating what leavers know about child care subsidy eligibility and they obtain useful 
information - data that could be helpful in planning outreach and consumer education 
strategies; and 

• Correlating reported hours and times of day worked with child care arrangements chosen, 
which could increase our understanding of how non-traditional hours and child care 
arrangements interact and affect employment trajectories. 

In short, we now know from state studies that most former TANF recipients are working. At the 
same tie, we also know that they are often in low wage jobs, and are generally not receiving child 
care assistance and other supports that could increase their net income and enhance their family’s 
well-being. State leavers studies present an opportunity to enhance our understanding of the 
situations of families and can also be a vehicle to help states strengthen the supports for the 
families that have left welfare. 
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Child Care after Leaving Welfare: 

Early Evidence from State Studies 



Introduction 

The passage of the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996 
(PRWORA) made sweeping changes to welfare and child care policies touching the daily lives 
of millions of recipient families across the country. Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 
(TANF) replaced Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), ending federal entitlements 
to cash and child care assistance and giving states broader discretion to develop programs to 
reduce welfare receipt and promote work. States were given access to more funding for child 
care, along with great latitude to craft child care policies for TANF recipients and other low- 
income families. 

From August 1996 to March 1999, the nation’s welfare caseload declined 40%, falling from 4.4 
million to 2.7 million families. In light of the dramatic caseload decline, many questions have 
been raised about the circumstances of families and children no longer receiving TANF cash 
assistance. Much of the initial concern centered around why families had left the welfare 
system, what proportion were now working, and what could be said about the well-being of 
families that were and were not working. 

In response to these questions and concerns, a number of states initiated what have come to be 
known as “leavers” studies, examining the situations of families whose welfare cases have been 
closed. Not all states have conducted leavers studies, and the studies that have been conducted 
reflect widely varying approaches in methodology and in questions asked. Nevertheless, these 
studies are beginning to provide a glimpse into the circumstances of some of the families that 
have left welfare. 

Changes in welfare policy that affect low-income parents’ choices about where their children 
spend their days and nights and who cares for their children during that time have potential 
implications for child well-being and child outcomes. 1 Although state studies of families who 



1 See Ann Collins & J. Lawrence Aber, How Welfare Reform Can Help or Hurt Children (New York: National 
Center for Children in Poverty, 1997); Ellen S. Peisner-Feinberg et aL, The Children of Cost, Quality, and Outcomes 
Study Go to School (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina, 1999); Martha Zaslow et al., Welfare Reform and 
Children: Potential Implications (Washington, D.C.: Urban Institute, 1998). 
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have left welfare do not include data regarding the quality of care children are receiving, they do 
provide an early opportunity to discern patterns in care arrangements for children whose parents 
have left welfare and are now working. 

Some leavers studies ask no questions about child care arrangements made by families that have 
left welfare; others ask a few questions, and only a small number ask more detailed questions. 
Some surveys have low response rates. For these and other reasons, one must be cautious in 
extrapolating from the available studies. However, the findings from the studies suggest some 
patterns and issues that need further understanding and attention. In particular, the studies 
generally suggest that: 

• Most survey respondents that have left welfare and entered employment are not receiving 
child care subsidies. In fact, in all of the states with data on this issue, less than 50% of the 
responding families that have left welfare and are now working are receiving child care 
assistance. In most of the study sites, utilization is 30% or less. Not all families need child 
care assistance, and one would not expect utilization to approach 100%, but these figures 
suggest that a significant number of families that could benefit from child care assistance 
after leaving welfare are not receiving that assistance. 

• The lack of awareness of subsidies seems a likely contributing factor to limited uptake. Most 
of the state studies do not ask why families are not receiving subsidies, but in the few states 
that do, 40% of respondents or more express lack of awareness of available subsidies. 
However, this is clearly not the only reason for limited uptake, and there is a need to better 
understand why utilization is not higher. 

• Overall, most welfare leaver families who responded to the surveys report that they rely on 
friends or relatives for child care arrangements. In contrast, administrative data indicate that 
those who are using subsidies are more likely to report that they rely on child care centers. 
The majority (55%) of children receiving a child care subsidy through the Child Care and 
Development Fund are in center-based care. 2 However, most survey respondents do not 
report using child care subsidies. 

• For surveyed families that have left welfare and are not working, the lack of child care is 
typically not identified as the most common reason for nonemployment, although it is 
consistently identified as one reason. In addition, responses to Florida’s leavers study 
suggest that child care arrangements (or lack of arrangements) affect not just whether an 
individual is employed, but can also affect frequency of absences, the shift the individual 
works and the jobs that she can accept. 

As more state and federal administrative data are released, we should be able to further develop 
the picture of child care subsidy usage for families currently receiving TANF assistance, families 
who have left TANF, and those who have never received TANF. However, much of that 



2 Information released by the Administration on Children and Families, Child Care and Development Fund, Federal 
Child Care Information System, Form ACF-800 (October I, 1997 - September 30, 1998), at the Annual Meeting of 
State Child Care Administrators, August 1 1, 1999. 
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